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EBNGLAND—BY 4 YANKEE. 


ED 





THE WOMEN. 


It is high time to conclude these papers on the wo- 
men of England. ‘The next will be on the orators 
of that country. 

Bargain-and-sale would be a proper name for the 
marriage contract in England ; it isa conveyance by 
deed, such as one would look for among thorough- 
bred lawfers. A woman of much respectability there 
never knows—never can know, why she is married. 
A man may love her for herself alone—such a thing 
would be possible there ; but how can he prove it ; 
and how can she ever know it ? With no opportuni- 
ty to pursue her, as we pursue our women, through 
the green labyrinth of our woods, or the moonlit 
shadowy places of society; and so situated moreover, 
that if he marry at all, he must marry in some degree 
for money,how can he ever hope to prove that he has 
not married her altogether for money? or for someth- 
ing worse? Where then should they look for the love 
that is to bear them through the difficulties and trials 
of marriage ? ® 

And below the class here alluded to, even among 
the literary, the profe®ional and the mercantile part 
of the community, the intercourse between the un- 
married of the two sexes, though freer on some ac- 
counts, yet taken altogether, is much less free, than 
that which is permitted in our country. They visit 
more than we do, to be sure, and they go together in 
parties more frequently than we do, and they are 
freer and more at their ease with each other on the 
sabbath-day ; but they have little or nothing of that 
freedom which isthe very heart and soul of our un- 
corrupted American society, and which is the subject 
of unqualified praise from every well-bred stranger 
that has an opportunity of enjoying it; a freedom 
which permits people who never saw each other be- 
fore, to go a visiting together as if they were old 
school-fellows ; and to speak of each other, and to 

each other after ‘a month’s acquaintance, either by 
their christian-names, or as if they were acquainted 
from their childhood up, or peradventure related; and 
to ramble together, hour after hour, on a still starry 
night, in the suburbs of a large city, or along the 
smooth sea bank, if not alone, at least in pairs, and 
very much as brothers and sisters doin the old world. 

They have their Gypsey-parties in England—and 
very pleasant parties they are, all things considered ; 
but they never stroll away for half a day together, by 

twos and twos, over break and through briar, by the 
flashing brook or the ripe wheat-field, scattered over 
with the scarlet poppy and the blue corn-flower. And 
women of the highest rank tie their chip hats with a 
pale ribband, or leave it flying loose, and their rich 
hair afloat over their fine shoulders—and wander 
about the woods with silk stockings, and splendid 
work baskets, and beaux and servants, anda carriage 
or two within call, though not to be seen perhaps 
for the hedge or the trees—and fancy all the 
while that they are enjoying the charms of a country- 
life ; bettering their health, improving their natures, 
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breathing the fresh air, and learning for themselves, 
how the cottagers live. But rarely do they or the 
women of a lower-rank in that country know what it 
is to lounge about as they do, that are indeed alive to 
the influence of country weather, a patch of blue sky 
and a soft breeze, after being shut up for a twelve- 
month or so in the artificial sunshine—the perpetual 
twilight of the metropolis—-a huge laboratory, 
where they breathe night and day the vapor of 
sea-coal, or a half-luminous atmosphere of steam 
and smoke ; nor do they evér know—strange as it 
may appear te those who have studied the human 
heart, and seen through all its outward insensibility, 
that one pure drop of nature, working within its 
very core, which when we are out under the trees, 
the wind blowing and the sunshine flashing through 
the leaves—birds about us like angels—and the wa- 
ters leaping to their own music; that one drop, like a 
tear, which whatever may be our age, orstate, or self- 
command, or temper, will have way at such a time— 
and which becomes but the more concentrated in 
quality for being diminished in quantity— 

“ The deepest ice that ever froze 

Can only o’er the surface close, 


The living stream runs quick below, 
Aad flows, and ne’er can cease to ow.— 


Yea,strange as it may appear to those who know that 
one such drop, if no more, may be felt lurking in eve- 
ry human heart, from the youngest to the oldest, from 
the worst even up to the best, yet the fact is that the 
higher-bred people of England, though they linger 
five or six months every year, in what they call the 
country, just when the country is hateful to every- 
body. that loves either a fine sky, or a green leaf, a 
pieasant walk or a mild air ; and though they pre- 
tend to be in raptures about the newly-mown grass, 
apple-blossoms, curds and whey, and thatched-roofs 
and gypsey hats—never know what it is to relish the 
country—to romp heartily without fear and with- 

ut reproach among those that are dear to them. 

hey may seat themselves by the road-side, or stop 
ata laborer’ door, to ask for bread and milk ina 
brown bowl, with a napkin or atable cloth “ as white 
as the driven snow ;” but they never eat with a rel- 
ish, nor handle with pleasure what is brought them 
to look at. And so too they may trundle a hoop or 
play ball in the open air; they may sit under a 
hedge, or consent to be half covered up with vine- 
leaves, or hop-flowers, or clover-blossoms ; yet evep 
there, they do it to be looked at or talked about when 
they have got back to town—they do not forget them- 
selves, nor what is expected of them—their heads are 
held up, their toes are turned out, and their back hol- 
lowed in, to the last. 

It is no uncommon thing for people in superb rid- 
ing-habits and jockey-feathers, to alight on the edge 
of a northern forest,or to seat themselves on the way- 
side, where they are sure to be seen from the high 
road, though it be only the high road toa ‘solitary 
lake,.or a celebrated ruin, with its bushes and ivy, 
its heavy moss and overshadowed courts; and order 
up their baskets of cold fowl], sandwiches and hock, and 





the shadow of a stout old English tree ; but then they 
are not hungry when they do this, nor are they tired; 
nor do they wish to enjoy themselves apart and away 
from the world: No—their very servants must 
look on, and they must be visible from the high road, 
or the affair is vulgar—not worth mentioning. They 
have always a character to support, and they dare not 
be suspected of enjoying themselves like their feltow- 
creatures who go afoot in this world. What they 
do in every such case, they do that they may be 
talked about in the newspapers or at watering-places; 
they have letters to write, and those little freaks are 
to be played off on their town correspondents, for 
adventures or incidents; they have only to copy off, 
or transpose a page or two from any one of the mul- 
titude of story-books they have been reading from 
their childhood up. It isa fashion they have got 
from poor novels and worse poetry’; and is altogeth- 
er suited for such as they, who, with all the dispo- 
sition in the world, never had nor ever can hope to 
have an opportunity of appearing at a private thea- 
tre, or of trying their luck on any other stage, in the 
part they have been studying for years and years, it 
may be, either at school or on paper—while corres- 
ponding three times a week for half a dozen twelve- 
months on a stretch perhaps, with some about-to-be- 
married playmate. 

In a word, these people are brought up, and grow 
old, and live and die in broad daylight—the day- 
light of publicity and fashion. And who is there 
alive with courage enough to dream of love—the 
love of anything—sincMfe and true-hearted love—in 
broad daylight ?/—Who on earth can ever hope so to 
feel, or so to enjoy the blesedest thing, in the hot 
sunshine, ashe would a far inferior gift, were he 
away from the eyes of the multitude, afar from the 
ears of the public—with shadows and shadowy things 
about him, the tree-leaves making music overhead 
for him,the live water leaping and flashing, and spark- 
ling over his feet ? Would he pop the question 
there, he must either shut his eyes, or turn away his 
head ; either be prepared to jump up, or to run off at 
the sound of an approaching step, or do it in the safest 
way in the world—one that I have heard recom- 
mended by a worthy old bachelor who had been 
jilted, nobody knows how many times, by the merest 
babies in the world.—If you offer yourself to any- 
body on earth, my dear boy (here he stopped and 
whistled) take care to do it in such a way, that if you 
are refused, the woman herself shall never know ; 
whether you were in’ earnest or not. " 

Even below these however, as I have intimated be- 
fore, others are found to engage their souls to each 
other in the same way by bargain-and-sale, feoffment 
or lease and release. How much will you_ give you 
daughter ? As much as you will gi 
would be the reply—guinea for guinea. 
ly this is the nature of courtship there, a 
settlements are nothing more nor less than 
tion of English love put into legal shape. 
of one marriage-settlement in England, that 












ruralize in that way some six or eight in group, unde? 








tained more syllables than the whole body of 
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works ; and the mere drawing up of those which occur 
every day there, will frequently cost what would be 
considered alarge fortune in this country. Yet all 
these are to be regarded butas so many courtships 
on paper. 

And what are all the stipulations about portions for 
young children, dower and cin money, or that almost 
immoral one, about a separate maintenance ; what 
are they, after all, butso many English billet-doux. 
properly worded? ‘There a lawyer is always em- 
ployed—here never. We have hardly such a thing, 
properly speaking, as a marriage-settlement in the 
whole history of our twenty-four Republics : it may 
be otherwise hereafter, and it probably will; but up to 
this day, I have never heard of one,tomy knowl- 
edge ; nor do I know of a single case in our Ameri- 
can law-books. 

In the country parts of England however, they are 
not so artificial ‘They are more like us. ‘They 
manage to fall in love with each other sometimes, 
pretty much as we do here ; and sometimes they mar- 
ry for love, in spite of the pride of family, or the 
pride of wealth. But then, even there, if they are of 
the gentry, and it is a clear case of romantic attach- 
ment—or in the language of the day there, a love- 
ease, which fact may be inferred either from the vio- 
lence or the suddenness of the symptoms, along with 
the sacrifice made by either party, they are certain to 
be jeered for it, perhaps in a good-natured way, per- 
haps not, whithersoever they go for the first twelve- 
month,and are usually treated by those who are not tc 
be had so cheaply, much as they are who undersell 
their neighbors, or forget their duty to themselves in 
their charity for a pretty girl, or a beggar. I have 
heard of a case or two—in fact | have known of a 
case or two, of what appeared to be downright love— 
perhaps it would not be too much to say, of roman- 
tic love, in that country ; but then they are but one 
or two at most, and they are still the talk of a neigh- 
borhood half as large as England itself. 
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adopt the French trickery of salutation; they are sat- 
isfied with kissing, and curtseying, wriggling about, 
and occasionally giving each other’ finger to shake— 
only one, and that the fore finger. And what is more 
to be reprobated, or laughed at in a serious way, the 
very men of the country, the established and rooted 
John Bulls of high life do this ; and the ladies of no 
particular age, and those who are the age of every- 
body else, and all who have aneye to patronage or 
style. Nothing can be imagined more gravely ridicu- 
lous than the imitation of these trifles by the lower 
classes—a painted and feathered, powdered and fur- 
belowed, cast-off chére amie, who has had to do, if she 
may be credited, with a dignitary of the empire, per- 
haps with one of the royal family, being tolerated in 
good society on account of that very intimacy, and 
nothing else, will put forth her hand to kiss, or her 
shrivelled finger to shake, as if she were still the fa- 
vorite of a prince. 


The highest class Of females in England are seen at 
places which no American woman would ever visit at 
all—and they will go thither on horse-back, or in open 
barouches. I have seen those, who appeared to be 


those whom I knew to be so, at races, elections and 
reviews, and galloping about with a fearlessness al- 
together unfeminine—perhaps with a troop of mili- 
tary officers in uniform, shopkeepers, stray gentle- 
men of the turf, kept mistresses and livery servants ; 
and I myself, ata review in Hyde Park, where the late 
Duke of York (eldest brother of the king) and Wel- 


Waterloo for the amusement of the meb, sawa 
great many women, of what are called the highest rank 
in the British empire, galloping about im the way | 
have described, in the smoke and uproar of a mock 
battle. ‘The Duke of York, Field Marshal Welling- 
ton, their staff, and perhaps fifty general officers, 
were crowded together near the centre of the line, 
and so intermixed with beautiful women, with boys 


But before I conclude the subject, a word or two running in and out under the horses’ legs, and witha 


more ,touching the manners of,the women of England. 


rabble of mounted ruffians, who were not to be kept 


They are all that I have said, and more, as mothers, | away even by the light troops that traversed the field, 


and wives, and daughters ; dignified, virtuous and 
well-educated ; though neither so affectionate nor so 


the infantry that guarded every approach,nor by the 
live wall made by the horses,wedged together, so that 


attractive (to our people ) as the women of this coun- nobody could squeeze through, that to a stranger, it 


try are. ‘They walk more thanour women do ; they 


ride more ; they use altogether more exercise ; and 


they wear better for that very reason. 


would have appeared like a race ground, ora hunt 
suddenly broken up, or driven to cover by some un- 


They are|expected catastrophe, where all rank, and power, and 
more stately, and more reserved ; they shake hands 


authority were forgotten for a while. Nearme stood 


together more than we do ; but they do not kiss each| one of the most beautiful women of England, patting 
other so frequently nor so heartily ; though, in the|the neck of Wellington’s charger, and talking in a 
upper and middling walks of life, they shake hands] loud Voice, and aftera fashion that would be consider- 


with comparative strangers, and in a way that would! ed absolutely vulgar in this country. 


She had alight- 


be thought vastly ungenteel here—so frequent is the}ed to avoid the pressure ; and having waited fora 


practice and so general. 


men and children. 
or not. 


rant. 
shake hands with him in this way by the room-full 
celebrated for shaking hands. But no 
the case. 

we ever do : 


when they are not from the continent. 
late however, a new fashion has begun to appear 


ypassion to him, knowing that he is from a 


The more stylish women of England have begun to 


A stranger on meeting the | general discharge, turned to Wellington, and threw 
same company a second time, will have to shake 


hands with every body in the room—with men, wo® 


her arm over his horse’s neck, observed to him with a 
very soldier-like air—that they had behaved well. 


At first an American is greatly |The duke of York saw her, and smiled, as if they were 
embarrassed—he knows not whether to offer his hand 


He is afraid of appearing too familiar; and 
more afraid of being found either awkward or igno- 
Perhaps he may take it into his head that they 


old acquaintances ; and Wellington asked her how 
cavalry) at Hounslow, the week before. Very much 


,|‘* they made such arow ! And she was in the right, 


The earth shaking under them, trumpets on high, 
And banners unfurling away in the sky. 











respectable, at boxing-matches ; anda multitude of 


lington were employed in playing over the battle of 


she had liked the review(of the household troops and 
indeed, was the reply, in a loud cheerful voice— 


for they did make a prodigious row, squadron after 


3}squadron of the heavy cavalry charging at full gal- 
They doit with each other lop—. 


and the highest-bred of the 
ountry do it with strangers at the first inter- 


. Let me see that thing, said she, a moment afterwards, 
pointing to acard in Wellington’s hand,with the or- 
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ders for the day written upon it. ‘The duke obeyed 


—the lady was a favorite mistress. 
The high-bred women of England are at home-on 
horseback ; they are to be met with at all hours of the 
day cantering up Hyde Park,or through saint James's 
Park, sometimes in pairs, or alone, with a livery ser- 
vant after them, and sometimes in little troops of a 
dozen or so, guarded by their male friends, and fol- 
lowed by half a score of mounted butlers, grooms and 
footmen. But say what they will of riding, ata prop- 
er place, in a proper way, and at a proper Speed, it 
certainly is rather too masculine for a female to go 
galloping about the approach to the Horse-Guards on 
a high-mettled barb, with a little round hat On, a green 
veil fluttering in the wind, anda long blue riding 
habit sweeping the ground like a military cloak. 
The women of the middling classes—what I am 
about to say is very true, though my readers may not 
have heard of it before—drink freely of gyog, flip and 
wine. Every night, before the company goes away, 
| and the English are always enough in company for 
this, the table is out, and the decanters arrayed, with 
a kettle of warm water ; and the women mix their 
toddy, or punch, cr grog, for their friendly and inti- 
mate associates, and particulaily in the smaller 
| towns, with aetonishing facility—not forgetting them- 
iselves. But all this, I should say, was the fault of 
\their husbands. They are obliged to sip at first ; and 
having learnt to sip, they are soon able to drink. 
Other peculiarities might be mentioned. But I for- 
bear, till | have leisure to do them entire justice. 
Among the lower classes too. nothing is more com- 
mon than tO see well-dressed, well-behaved, and 
virtuous females go into an wale-house or a tavernas 
they are walking by, to get a glass of liquor; and 
every day in the week, and particularly on the sab- 
bath-day, as you approach the suburbs of London, 
you will see pretty servant-girls, nursery-maids, far- 
mers’ daughters and tradesmens’ wives, sitting side- 
oy-side with their sweethearts, or husbands, or neigh- 
bors, at the doors of the ale-houses that open upon 
the river, and partaking “ turn about” of the tankard 
of beer that stands foaming and whispering before 
them. And here they will sit, a whole afternoon to- 
gether, while a part of the company are asleep, anoth- 
er part gazing at the blue mud below, or snuffing 
up what they mistake for the sea-air ; another smok- 
ing their pipes with a steadiness and gravity worthy 
of all praise. And so too, if you look in ata fair, you 
find the young countrymen occupied in persuading 
their sweethearts to sup a little of this or a little of 
that ; and everywhere, go where you may, you will 
find the lower classes of English society thrown into 
a sort of companionship with each other, that we 
never see here. Generally speaking, the English wo- 
men are much more reserved than ours ; and yet 
they are not half so shy,nor so timid; they are treated 
as children up to a much later period of life, and yet, 
as children they are educated so as to enter a room, 
and speak when they are spoken to, as our young 
ladies are seldom able to do—though the former wear 
bibs and tuckers, and long loose hair afloat in their 
neck, and the latter, ruffles and robes, and hair dress- 
ed 4 la mode. 
But enough—the next paper will be on the orators 
and oratory of England. 











ELoqunnce.—In addressing the multitude, we must 
remember to follow the advice that Cromwell gave his 
soldiers, ** fire low.’’ This is the great art of the Meth- 
odists. If our eloquence be directed above the heads of 
our hearers, we shall do no execution. By poiet: ; our 
arguments Jow, we stand a chance of hitting their A. +“ts, 
as well as their heads —Lacon. 
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- «CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME.” 

The following, though rather intemperate, is ona 
subject worthy of our attentive consideration. How 
much good might be effected by a little judicious char- 
ity! Itis not giving away money that does the 
thing ;—it is so applying money as to encourage in- 


out of our society by the scorn and contempt of every vir- 
tuous man.(2) These are the people who hang, like mill 
stones, round the neck of the community ;—their grovel- 
ling minds cannot understand that happiness consists in 
ought but the heaping together of wealth ;—and this, not 
for the gratification of their own appetites even, but to 
glut their eyes with. So proverbial are the most of the 
wealthy men of Portland, for their niggardliness, that they 


dustrious habits, and uphold the sick and weary of|are not often applied to for charity, and yet their reputa- 


heart; itis not by feeding others, but by putting 
tliem in a way to feed themselves, that we do good. 
He that enables a man to earn two or three hundred 
dollars a year by his own labor, does that man alto- 
gether more good than if he were to make him a 
present outright of four or five thousand dollars—for 
what is the interest of four or five thousand dollars ? 
It is but two or three hundrgd dollars a year; and 
that you secure to the man, when you put him in the 
way of earning it, more effectually perhaps than it 
would be secured, if he were allowed to invest it for 
himself. N. 


‘‘Messrs. Editors,—If I had time, and you room enough 
in your excellent paper, I would write you a long sermon 
upon this text—which is generally applied to a purpose 
not contemplated by him who promulgated it ; that is, it 
is made a pretext for all sorts of uncharitableness. A 
friend of mine told me a story, the other day, of some- 
thing which had occured to him,and which had excited 
feelings of the strongest indignation—which he communi- 
cated to me, and which I hope to communicate to you, 
and to everybody who may read this article. This friend 
of mine said he went on board the brig Globe, a few morn- 
ings since, while she was lying at the foot of Central 
Wharf, for the purpose of seeing the Dutch and Swiss 
emigrants, who were on board of her. It was a dark, 
rainy morning, which rendered the situation of these peo- 
ple extremely uncomfortable—cheerless as it was even in 
fine weather. He had not been on deck but a few minutes, 
when he saw an old man and a young man come up from 
below, with packs on their backs, and with very sorrowful 
faces. He asked them where they were going ; they said 
to New-York. He asked them if they had no money to 
pay their passage on board the brig ; they said their pas- 
sage was already paid ; but that they had no provisions— 
nor money to buy any ;—that they had left their baggage 
on board the vessel, and would work for their food with 
people who lived on the road. My friend told them to 
remain until the afternoon, and he would try to do some- 
thing for them. He then went below, and saw a man, his 
wife and four children, crying. The man told him he had 
no food to give his wife and children, who had eaten the 
last morsel ;—that they had provisions enough when they 
left Havre de Grace to supply them to New-York, but 
the vessel had spent some time at Halifax and at Portland, 


tions have not suffered much in consequence.(3) This 
friend of mine applied to several laboring people, and to 
nene of them without success. One truckman, in his 
frock, replied to him, as he handed out his one-and-six- 
pence—‘*‘ I never yet saw one suffer for food without re- 
lieving him, and hope that God will put it in my power to 
say so at my dying hour.’’ 

I have not half finished this subject, Mr. Neal ; but fear 
that I shall make the communication too long. If you 
choose to insert it, I shall be glad, and I shall not com- 
plain if you weave it up into an article of your own ; but, 
at any rate, do not permit this Mr. to escape. 

AuGusTA,” 





NOTES. 


(1) The name is omitted. More mischief than good 
might, and probable wou!d be done, by libelling the rich 
for their want of charity. We should be charitable, if we 
wish others to be so—moderate, if we wish them to be 
better. N. 

(2) This remark I hope isfounded in error. It is not true 
that our wealthy men are sostrikingly deficient in charity. 
Being known to be rich, they are of course applied to, by 
everybody and for everything—pestered todeath. Men’s 
taxes and expenses of every sort are every where propor- 
tioned to their incomes ; and after all it may be harder 
than we suppose for a wealthy man to meet these extra 
demands upon his time and purse. He cannot enquire for 
himself into the merit of every applicant for relief ; it 
would take up his whole time. Nor could he be justified 
in relieving all or many that applied, without enquiring. 
.He would do more harm than good by such a course. He 
would encourage the idle, the wicked, the importunate. 
Nor should he trust often to the representation of another; 
for in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, what does that 
other know of the case but from direct or indirect repre- 
sentations of the party interested—the party himself who 
seeks relief? All this to show that we must not expect too 
much of the wealthy. And now let me add, that to my 
certain knowledge, several of those whom J have heard 
denounced by the less wealthy and the poor, as mean, 
stingy, and even unjust in their dealings with mechanics 


&e, My friend bid them be of good cheer, for they should and labourers, are, on many accounts, very good to the 


not suffer. 
the gentlemen of his acquaintance, asking for twenty-five 
cent pieces, telling them the purpose to which it was to 
be devoted. He was refused a quarter of a dollar by only 
three men—one of whom, ———.,,(1) (I declare my fin- 


gers itch to write his name at full length, that he may be| men. 
held up to the scorn and contempt of the community, to 
which he isa disgrace) is wealthy, the only son of a weal- 
thy father, refused to give a quarter of a dollar to 


He then left the vessel, and went among|poor. I know this in two or three cases, and I begin to 
believe it in others. But after all, it may be said of 


our rich men as a body, that as a body, they are not half, 
perhaps not a fiftieth part so public-spirited as the poor 
It is always so—every where and among every 
people. The poorsympathize with the poor. They who 
have little money,and no hope of making that little much, 


assist some poor people, who were actually suffering from | have no inducement to frugality: and they who have 
want, because, forsooth—we have a great many poor at! what they have, only by fits and starts, like a sailor, at 


home. My friend replied to him, that men of his standing 
were not only abundantly able to assist the native poor, 
but also to give a piece of bread and a cup of cold water ; : 

en should see one suffering. He replied longs, in their unthinking charity, to the first comer. These 


to a foreigner, if t 


the beginning or end of his voyage, never consider the 
money they have as a provision fora rainy day. It be- 


that he did not think much of those folks who are always | people do more mischiet by their charity, than our weal- 
interesting themselves in other people’s affairs ; for, said| thy men ever did, or ever can do, by their parsimony. N_ 


he, a man failed last week for a large amount, who 
has always been very forward in charitable deeds. 


(3) There is a good deal of truth, and bitter truth, in 


My friend turned away, congratulating him on his this remark. N. 


having so good a reason for refusing charity ; and relating 
the affair to an acquaintance, a few moments afterwards, 
was told that it was always useless to apply to this Mr. 
for contribution, no matter how deserving the |ents and superior opportunity for judging, makes whatev- 
object ; for, said he, his subscription to the Orphan Asy- 
lum was only fifty-cents at first, and to get that, the la- 





ITALIAN OPERA, 
The following is from a friend, whose fine musical tal- 





er he says on the subject of inusic abundantly interesting. 


dies, who were solicitors, were obliged to beg hard This Mad'lie Sontag is the wonder who has lately refused one 
is a fact ; for when the hadige first asked him, he refused | thousand guineas to herself (5000 dollars) and one hun- 


absolutely. 


Mr. Neal, it is time that our wealthy men should be 
ferreted out of their hiding places. They ought no lon- 


dred to her piano-player, from the manager of the Man- 
chester musical-festival, to sing for them. She wants 





ger to be suffered to grovel in the dark earth like moles. 2300 pounds for herself, and 200 pounds for Mr. Pixis the 
If they will not come forward, anddo their part toward | piano-player, for appearing at two festivals ; and madam 
the support of uur institutions, they ought to be driven] Pasta, the dear soul, offers the same terms. 


“We are just now completely deluged with music. I 
don’t know when there were so many concerts going for- 
ward, public and private. During Lent we had, as a 
matter of course, what are styled O:atorios ; they are in 
fact anything else. Only conceive ‘* buy a broom,” 
and “I’d be a butterfly” in an Oratorio. There was, 
however, some good music brought forward, and it may 
safely be done on these occasions ; for as theatricals are 
prohibited, by act of Parliament, on those days (Wednes- 
days and Fridays) the people have no other public place 
to resort to—so that they will go, although the music 
should not be worth hearing—and the manager be thus 
no loser. There are some professors, who get abused 
for playing popular trash, which I think is very unfair— 
professors must live like other men ; and until they are 
independent, must play that sort of stuff which the great- 
est number of persons will come to listen to; and we 
known what sort of stuffthatis. At the same time, when 
a professor is rich enough, or has acquired such a repu- 
tation that he may be sure to draw a good audience, 
there is no excuse for him, if he does not endeavor to 
improve the public taste, by letting them bear the scores 
of some of the great masters. Our Apollonicon still 
attracts vast crowds every Saturday to hear ‘pretty 
tunes’’ played ; and certainly they are played well, and 
the audience applaud with great spirit ; but let there 
come anything,with mind in it,a chorus of Handel of Figaro 
or the Messiah, and it is followed by almost universal ap- 
athy. The mechanism of this said Apollonicon, is a mag- 
nificent specimen of talent and ingenuity. The pieces 
which it at present performs are the Freischutz and Figaro 
Overtures, and they are given with a precision and pow- 
er that are perfectly astonishing. A few weeks ago, the 
Festival of the sons of the clergy afforded &n opportunity 
to all lovers of everything that is grand and sublime in 
harmony, to treat themselves, at a very small expense, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. On this occasion,* independent 
of the glorious organ, there isa full band. The perfor- 
mance is the same every year: the pieces are Handel’s 
Overture to Esther,Dettingen ‘‘Te Deum,” Jubilate, Hal- 
lelujah Chorus, Coronation Anthem, ‘* Zadock the 
Priest,’ and Dr. Boyce’s beautiful anthem, composed 
expressly for this occasion. Nothing less than a cathe- 
dral can give any idea of the real effect intended by the 
author to be produced by these works. 

As to our Italian Opera, there has been nothing new, 
with the exception of the revival, for two or three nights, 
of **M. don Giovanni ;’’ but it would’nt do, and Mozart 
was obliged to knock under to Rossini. Pasta has been 
playing the moor in “ Otello ;’’ it was the finest piece 
of acting I ever saw ; superior in some respects to her 
Medea. Her executicn of the music left nothing to be 
desired. There is a young lady lately come from Ger- 
many, and is now at our Italian Opera. I should not 
mention her, were it not that I understand the Germans 
have been going mad abont her—her person, | mean, 
The fact is, she is not downright ugly—her limbs and 
features are in their proper place ; at least they seem to 
be so. Her eyesseem to be not amiss, at least as far as 
I could see ; for she hasa ludicrous knack of constantly 
turning up the whites of them. She has pretty hands and 
pretty feet. Her voice has considerable compass, and 
flexibility ; is not particularly sweet nor rich, She exe- 
cutes Rossini’s music better than Mozart’s. As to her 
acting, it ig no great things ; there is very little soul in 
it. She may frequently be seen paying more attention 
to her toilette than to the character whichshe is supposed 
to be sustaining. Every now and then, too, the effect of 
her throwing up the whites of her eyes is such as to give 
the audience a very good idea of the countenance of a 
dying duck. The young lady’s name is Sontag.”’ 


* This is not the time when all the charity children in London assemble to- 
gether, and shout psalms. ' 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Obliged to X.Y. But we have had enough— 
hav’nt we—on the subject alluded to? N. B. ‘The 
Yankee has lost one subscriber, and but one—perhaps 
it was on account of the paperalluded to. But while 
it was losing two, it has gained perhaps one hundted 
and fifty. 
* Tasrrua” and others hereafter. 
ed this week. 
Review of the Conp:t10n or Greece next week. 


We are crowd- 





BOOKS RECEIVED, 
Sundry Journals and Magazines—to be noticed 





hereafter. 
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‘REVIEW 
Of Dr. Payson’s Discourses, concluded. 


The limits of our paper not allowing me to offer either 
a complete analysis, or even a fair specimen of the whole 
of this book, as a book, I must be allowed to pursue a 
somewhat desultory path ; and this will be done by ex- 
tracting here and there a passage out of the many that 
were marked in the perusal; and by offering such brief com- 
ments thereon as would not be likely to occur to every 
reader. 

In the discourse entitled Gop’s wAYs ABOVE MEN’s, 
from which several extracts were made in our last paper, 
we have the following passage. 

** IfGod’s thoughts and ways are thushigh above ours, 
it must be abominable pride, impiety, folly and presump- 
tion in us to censure them even in thought. Yet how of- 
ten men do this! How often do they, at least in their 
hearts, find fault with God’s word, murmur at his dis- 
pensations, repine under afflictions, feel dissatisfied 
with his manner of governing the world, quarrel with 
his sovereignty in the bestowing of favors, and thus in 
effect say, that Godis either unwise, unkind, or unjust, 
and that they could conduct things in a better manner.” 
p. 52. 

That men murmur at the dispensation of God, is un- 
doubtedly true; and that so far, they do indirectly, and in 
their hearts, find fault with his administration, is also true; | 





but I question much whether people are either so presump- | words of the multitude as the following. 


tuous or so unthankful as they are supposed to be. Fear| 
may do much, and habits of speech more, toward the lip- | 
acknowledgment of God’s bounty, wisdom and love ; but 
allowing what we may for this fear and this habit 
am inclined to believe that men are generally disposed 
not only to acknowledge, but to believe that the Maker 
of Heaven and earth is right and merciful, though they may | 


not do so in the first transports of their sorrow. 


be mentioned at al!.. “They do mischief when they are 
hurried over. , ; 

“The next stephoitbe fatal way, was unbelief; a dis- 
trust of God’s april} and’a consequent belief of the temp- 
ter’s suggestionse! ‘God had said, In the day thou eatest, 
thou shalt surely die. This threatening she now disbe- 
heved. The tempterysaid, God doth know that ye shall 
not surely die; but in the day that ye eat of it, your eyes 
shall be epened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil. This falsehood she did believe.’’ p. 74. 

Now—f this paragraph be understood literally, what is to 
be done with it by a man of plain common-sense, even 
though he be illuminated and rightly directed (according 
to any particular faith)? God says On the day thou eat- 
est thereof, thou shalt surely die. The Tempter says— 
** God doth know that ye shall not surely die.’? They 
eat thereof. Do they surely die? If they do, where is 
the proof? They did not suffer bodily death on that day?— 
Did they suffer a spiritual death ? 
bettertoavoid. Ifthese and like passages of scripture 
cannot be so explained as to satisfy people who have not 
been bred up in this or that particular church, or to this or 
that particular mode of interpretation, they had better not 
be alluded to. 

It is not often that we meet with anything new on the 
subject of our sabbath; and yet more unfrequently do we 
meet with language so sublime, so altogether beyond the 
Lo—a gate! 
—and close by it ‘* another path opened by the first 
murderer.”’ In the whole compass of poetry there 


Such things it would be 


|is not a grander, a more simple, or a more striking thought. 
» Still I) 4nd so of the allusion to the sabbath, crossing the mighty 
’| thoroughfare of the world, even like a gate— 


‘Lest you should be so occupied by the cares and busi- 


|ness of the world, as to pass+ these way-marks without 
And the| noticing them, he has placed at each of them a watchman 


proof would seem to be in the fact, as observed every-|to warn thoughtless travellers, and to call their attention 


where, that men are humbled by affliction; that they grow 
better and kinder of heart. If they had not such faith in 
the mercy and wisdom of the Deity, would they act thus ? 
Would they not resist and struggle forever, to the last 
gasp—inwardly and in reality 1 mean, whatever they 
might say or do outwardly? If they do yield in their hearts ; 
if they do of a truth grow humbler and kinder, would not 
that seem to be a proof that they believe in the wise and 
proper administration’ of the Universe ; believe ‘‘with- 
out objecting or disputing, that all God’s words and dis- 
pensations are, even though they cannot sce how,perfect- 
ly right.’’ 

And here we have a magnificent passage—an idea 
worthy of the exalted reputation of the author. It is here 
that we are ableto see, and as it were to measure the 
real proportions of the mind that conceived them. They 
are the shadow ofthe pyramid, whereby the nations of 
the earth are able to guess at the amplitude and vastness 
of the pyramid itself. 

‘** To the cross of Christ, all eternity has looked for- 
ward; to the cross of Christ, all eternity will look back. 
The cross of Christ was, if | may so express it, the first 
object which existed in the divine mind; and with refer- 
ence to this great object all other objects were created. 
With reference te the same object, they are still preserved. 
With reference to the same object every event, that takes 
place in heaven, earth and hell, is directed and overruled. 
Surely, then, this object ought to engage our undivided 
attention. We ought to regard this world merely as a 
stage, on which the cross of Christ was to be erected, 
and the great drama of the crucifixion acted. We 
ought to regard all that it contains as only the scenes 
and draperies necessary for its exhibition. We ought 
to regard the celestial luminaries merely as lamps, by 
the light of which this stupendous spectacle may be be- 
held.”” p. 67. 

And here, in a very eloquent, strong, natural and prop- 
er discourse, called ‘* THe oLp WAY OF THE WICKED,” 
we have another of some length on a subject which per- 
haps it would be well to put preachers of the gospel on 
their guard against. If matters of this kind are not ex- 

plained, and satisfactorily explained, they had better not 
t 





|map which he has drawn. 


to these inscriptions; and lest any should rush on without 
stopping to hear their warnings, he has placed the Sab- 
bath, like a gate, across their path to compel them to 
stop tillit be opened, and to hear the warning voice. To 
one of these gates, my impenitent hearers, you have now 
come. It has compelled you to pause, a few moments, in 
your sinful career ; and, to pass away the time till the 
Sabbath is gone, you have come to the house of prayer. 
Here is a watchman appointed by your Creator. I stand 
to call your attention to the inscriptions which he has re- 
corded ; to the marks which he has drawn of the various 
paths in which men walk. Sinner, stop. J have a mes- 
sage to thee from God. See it written with his own fin- 
ger, This broad road leads to destruction ! Look at the 
See here a way opening out 
of the gates of paradise, leading on, broad and crooked, 
through the mazes of the world, and terminating at the 
iron gate of the bottomless abyss. See written on its 
margin, Destruction and misery are in this path ; it 
leads down to the chambers of eternal death. This is 
the path of the openly irreligious. See close by its side 
another path,opened by the first murderer.’’ pp. 90—91 

Perhaps the best sermon in the book, if we consider it 
as a whole, is that which bears the following titlek—**Si1ns 
ESTIMATED BY THE LIGHT OF HeaveNn.”’ It abounds 
in striking passages, and in striking truths; although I, for 
one, should be disposed to deny what is contained in the 
following paragraph. 

“© Nothing can be more evident than the fact, that, in 
the sight of God, our sins are incomparably more nu- 
merous, aggravated, and criminal, than they appear to 
us. He regards us as deserving of an endless punishment, 
while we scarcely perceive, that we deserve any punish- 
ment at all.” p. 93. 

But to the following and such as they, who is there to 
object ? 

‘“* They are now all eye, all ear, nor can you close the 
eyelids of the soul, to shut out, for a moment,the dazzling, 
overpowering splendors, which surround you, and which 
appear like light condensed, like glory which may be 
felt.’ p. 95. 

* * * * 

‘* A power omnipotent and irresistible, and which sows 
worlds, suns and systems through the fields of space 
with far more facility, than the husbandman scatters his 





seed upon the earth.”’ p. 96. 














And who can read this without fecling every word, and 
syllable and letter of it, as if it were a judgment upon 
himself ?—Let every one put the question to his own soul— 
‘* Is this fit language for God to hear ?”’ 

“« Have any of you been guilty of impious, profane, 
passionate, or indecent, corrupting language 2? How 


does such language sound in heaven? in the ears of 


angels, in the ears of tat God, who gave us our 
tongues for noble purposes? Kring forward all the 
language of this kind which you have ever uttered; see 
it wrilten, as in a book : and, while you read it, re- 
member that the eye of God is reading it at the same 
time. _ Then say, Is this fit language for an immortal 
being to utter? is THis FIT LANGUAGE FoR Gop ro 
HEAR ?”’p. 98. 

But we now come toa paragraph, which of itself con- 
tains a complete refutation of all the charges that are 
made against the believers in the particular faith whereof 
this man was a preacher. And [ thank God that I have 
it now before me, so clearly, so explicitly,and so beautiful- 
ly expressed. Here we find no shrinking, nor wavering—no 
ground for qualification or doubt. The preacher is not as 
broad in the labyrinths of the sky; laboring with the 
unexplorable mysteries of the Godhead, trying to teach 
what no man was ever yet able to understand ; but he is 
laboring as the majority of mankind who !ove their fellows, 
whatever may be their own faith, or their fellow’s faith, 
would have hin labor. Ina word, it contains the very 
pith and marrow of all religion, the substance of every 
pure creed onearth. 

‘* But permit me to ask,—are you equally careful to 
perform all the duties, which you ewe to your fellow crea- 
tures? Does not your whole religion consist m the obser- 
vance of external forms, prayer, reading and hearing the 
word? Are you not among the number of forgetful hear- 
ers, rather than the doers of the word ; and do you not 
hope, by your religious duties, to atone for your moral de- 
ficiencies ? dre you not hard and unmerciful in yeur 
dealings ; peevish, fretful and morose in your fami- 
lies, or indolent in performing the proper duties of the 
station in which you are placed ? Are you not harsh 
and severe in censuring the conduct, or condemning the 
character of your neighbors? Above all, are you not de- 
ficient in the great duty of liberality to the poor, and of 
doing to others, as you would wish that they should do 
toyou? Ifso, vainare all your religious duties ; 
vain your pretensions of love to God. In vain do you 
pretend to obey the commands of the first table, while you 
neglect those of the second; for piety, without morality, 
is even worse than morality without piety. You will 
be found guilty of wanting love tu man; and, consequent- 
ly, of being destitute of alltrue love to God, whatever 
you may pretend.” pp. 119—120. 

And here too—going yet more deeply intoa subject a- 
bout which few of those who, being themselves moral, ap- 
pear to be satisfied with morality, would ever disagree 
with him, he says— 

** But you will, perhaps, ask, if an unregenerate, impen- 
itent sinner can do all these things, what need is there of 
regeneration and repentance ? As well may you ask, 
if an enemy can perform all the outward acts and ser- 
vices of a friend, what need is there of any real friend- 
ship 2? Would you be satisfied with your children, if 
they served and obeyed you merely froma selfish fear 
of punishment, or hope of reward? Would you be 
pleased with any of their attempts to promote your 
happiness, if you knew that a wish to obtain a portion 
of your estate was the only motive and governing 
principle of their conduct ?’’ p. 122. 

Now if Doctor Payson had confined himself to subjects 
of this nature, and treated them as he has treated these, 
even though he had occasionally wandered away into the 
mysteries of the doctrine he trusted to, there does not live 
the human creature who would be willing to gainsay the 
material part of his teaching. One might ask, to be sure, 
as I do now, if it is likely, I do not say possible—but is it 
likely that anybody can live in the daily and hourly dis- 
charge of the duties alluded to above, being a good father, 
a good husband, and good neighbor, merely from a fear of 
punishment, or a hope of reward ? No doubt the fear of 
punishment will have some power over those who look 
for it ; and no doubt the hope of reward must operate o” 
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obery well-doer; but still, that one should live ' 
striving to do as he would be done by, without a sincere 
and affectionate love toward the Maker of men, I should 
believe impossible. If we are indoubt, we have only to 
ask, if doing our duty does not improve the heart ; and 
ifwhen the heart is improved, it can do otherwise than 
thirst after the unapproachable good, in proportion as it is 
believed and experienced ? And if there be any who be- 
lieve that they are not influenced by the hope of reward, 
or the fear of punishment hereafter, they may perhaps be 
ed to judge otherwise,by merely asking themselves, if, with 
all their love to their Maker, they should pursue the same 
course they now do, if they believed they were to be pun- 
ished hereafter for pursuing it, and rewarded for going as- 
tray. This one question, fairly put and fairly answered, 
willshow—perhaps their insincerity, perhaps their error. 
No—the hope of reward and the fear of punishment must 
now, and forever will operate on every creature, exactly 
in proportion to the magnitude, the intensity, the proximi- 
ty, and the certainty of the punishment or reward believed 
in by that creature. But still, as men act toward their 
fellow-men, so they willact toward the Father of men. 
Where they are kind-hearted, grateful and trustworthy, 
they will overlook both fear and hope at the instant of do- 
ing their duty; though the perpetual consideration of both 
may have prepared them for the doing of that very duty. 

And now for a summary of the whole object and pur- 
pose of the strong-hearted, strong minded man, whose 
book we have under review. 

“To bring all that need be said on this subject to a 
point ;—every feeling, thought, word, and action, which is 
nut in all respects, as it ought to be, or as God requires it 
to be, is sinful : but no feeling, thought, word or action 
of an impenitent sinner, is, in all respects, what God re- 
quires it to be ; therefore, every feeling, thought, word, 


and action of asinner is sinful. If then men's feelings, 
thoughts, words, actions, are numberless, so are their sins. 


[am aware, my hearers, that this conclusion will 


startle, and, perhaps, offend some of you ; but if we fol- 
low the scriptures, | see not that we can come to a differ- 
ent conclusion.’’ p. 140. 

But, continues the preacher, this is not enough. I am 
to show that our sins are infinite, not only in number but in 
criminality— 


‘ The criminality of any offence is in proportion to the 


excellence and greatness of the person, against whom it 


is committed. For instance, it is wrong fora child to 
Should the same child strike his 
Were his 


strike his brother. 
father, it would be incomparably more so. 
father a king, possessed of every good quality, the act 
would be sti!l more criminal. 


creatures.”’ p. 141. 


Query to this doctrine. 


of the offence. 


would then be said of the crime ? 


allude to it. Men should be wary when they argue 


and yet more wary when they go aside from scripture, in 
search of illustration. 


and die, 


But God 1s our heavenly 
Father, the universal King, infinitely exalted above every 
human parent, above every earthly monarch ; possessed, 
in an infinite degree, of every perfection, which can entitle 
him to the perfect love, confidence, and obedience of his 


It may be true ; andto a cer- 
tain extent it certainly is true; but if we augment the infe- 
riority of one party and the superiority of the other,may not 
the offence be diminished, instead of augmented ? In com- 
mon life we find it so, and we so judge. A child strikes its 
father—let us take the very same illustration—a child 
strikes its father: Now, in proportion to the weakness of 
the child and the strength of the father, is the smallness 
If the child be grown up, and the father 
be already stooping with age, what a universal outcry we 
should hear. But, on the contrary, if the child were at the 
breast-; and the father a giant in the flush of youth, what 
Now the difference 
between the giant-father and the nursling-child is as noth- 
ing to infinity, compared with the difference between the 
Omnipotent God and the most powerful of his creatures. 
Why not say therefore, that the offence, instead of . being 
made infinitely large, is made infinitely small, by the very 
nature of the Deity? 1 do not urge the enquiry: I only 





But here we have—what sha 4 ‘ay.of them ?—are 
these indeed facts, or are they not-ratheryinferences ? 

‘* We appeal to facts. The whole ‘universe was once 
holy and happy. A thought or feeling tending to produce 
sin, rose in the breast of Satan. He indulged it, and it 
ruined hun. It transformed him from an archangel into a 


devil. He tempted other angels, and they became devils.”’ 
p. 143. 


Men complain ofthe severity of God—of the nature of 
the punishment threatened. 

But says our author— 

‘** Complaints of the severity of this punishment come 
with a very ill grace from impeuitent sinners ; for they 
will persist in sin, notwithstanding this punishment. It 
seems then, that, instead of being too severe, it is not 
sufficiently severe to deter them from sin. If men will 
now violate God’s laws, what would they do, had he an- 


nexed to their violation only a temporary punishment 2’ 
p. 146. 


What would they have done? They would have be- 
lieved in a temporary punishment, and avo‘ded the sin. 
They would have acknowledged a proportion between the 
offence and the penalty ; and therefore they would have 
looked for the latter and believed in it. The question be- 
ing put, I would not avoid answering it ; for such appears 
to be really the fact. The punishment threatened appears 
to be so out of all proportion to their offences, that men 
do not, cannot believe it will ever be inflicted. 

But, continues our author— 

‘* It may easily be shown, that there is nothing in the 
divine character or government, which necessarily rend- 
ers the remembrance of God productive of painful emo- 
tions. If there were, the remembrance of God would be 
painful to all his creatures, upon all occasions. But this 
is not the case. On the contrary, the remembrance of 
God is always delightful to holy angels, and to the spirits 
of just men made perfect.’? p. 172. 
And why not, to just men who are not altogether per- 
fect? Why should not the remembrance of their Benefac- 
tor be delightful to all men, if they were left to the yearn- 
ing of their own hearts, unterrified by the perpetual de- 
nunciation of perpetual wrath and perpetual fire ? 

‘* But it may perhaps be said—that many impenitent 
sinners appear to remember God, not only without pain, 
but even with pleasing emotions, 1 answer, it is not the 
true God, whom they remember, but an imaginary god, 
a god of their own creation.”” p. 178. 

A very expeditious way of settling the question, to be 
sure. What if we turn round to the author and tell him 
that his God—the God of the Hebrows—the Destroyer, is 
not the true God? Where shall we stop ; and who shall 
decide between us? 
‘* Our Saviour came eating and drinking ; he associ- 
ated with men in an affable, familiar manner, with a 
view toinst:uct them, and for the same benevolent pur- 


pose visited and conversed with the most abandoned 
characters.”? p. 193. 


If the Saviour did alt this, why maynot we? Is religion 
to be altogether a wor of self-denial, suffering and cruci- 
fixion? Are the good things of this life to be turned away 
from with disgust and terror, as so many traps and snares 


Spirits ? 

The following passage will remind the reader of the in- 
troduction to a review of Mr. Pierpont’s Artillery Elec- 
tion Discourse, which appeared in the 26th No. of the 
Yankee. The coincidence, though singular, is altogether 
accidental. 


‘+ If a minister reasons with his hearers in a cool, dispas- 
sionate manner, and labors to convince their understand- 
ings, he is accused of being dry and formal in his preach- 
ing, or of not believing what he says, If another preach- 
es in a more lively, animated straip, clearly proclaims the 
terrors of the Lord, and warns his hearers to fly from the 
wrath to come, heis charged with endeavoring to work 
on men’s passions, and to frighten them into religion. 
he insists much on the doctrines of Christianity, the ne- 
cessity of faith, andthe impossibility of being justified by 
our own works, he isaccused of undervaluing morality, and 
representing the practice of good works as needless. If, on 
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for the soul of man, put where they are by the Father of 


If 


the other hand, he clearly exhibits the pure morality of 
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states the dreadful consequences of neglecting it, he is 
charged with driving men to despair by unreasonable strict- 
ness and severity.”” p, 194. 

One or two extracts more and I must have done. Who 
can read the following without sorrow and admiration ? 
Is there anything superior to it in the languages of earth ° 
—or can there be in the thoughts of men ?—thoughts 
which he so finely calls “ the language of disembodied 
spirits.”” For myself, I do not hesitate to say that I know 
of nothing, that I have read nothing superior to the pas- 
sage in italics. So simple, so touching, and so fervent— 
no wonder his people were ready to worship with him, 
worship where he would, or how he would. 








‘* They refused to hear Christ, while he spake on earth; 
you turn away your ears now he speaks from heaven. 
They refused to believe the testimony of prophets and 
apostles ; you reject, not only their testimony, but that 
of all the rnultitudes of Christ’s ministers, who have preach- 
ed ever since. It is mot surprising therefore,that you 
should refuse to believe my testimony. I have exerted, to 
the utmost, the abilities God has given me ; in his name 
I have, by turns, reasoned and persuaded, exhorted and 
entreated, invited and threatened, warned and promised, 
prayed and wept,—but to no purpose. I have set before 
you, all that is awful and all that is amiable, all that is 
alarming and all that is alluring, but without effect. 1 
have sounded the brazen trumpet of the law, but you have 
not mourned. I have blown the silver trumpet of the gos- 
pel, but you have not rejoiced, Other and more able min- 
isters have also addressed you. You have, from this pul- 
pit, heard, at different times, cogent reasoners, eloquent 
speakers, and impressive, persuasive preachers, endeavor- 
ing to prevail with you to embrace the gospel. But all 
has been vain, and with respect to many of you, I fear, 
worse than in vain. My labors have now apparently — 
less effect upon many of you than ever. Where they 
once made some impression, they now pass like water 
over a rock; where they once convinced, they now only 
irritate; where Iwas once received with affection, Iam 
now considered as an enemy, because J tell you the truth. 
My friends—if, to labor, and watch, and pray for your 
salvation, witha heart broken with apprehension and 
tortured with anxiety, lest you should fail of it ; if, to 
goad ona worn-out body-and jaded mind'to exertions 
in your behalf, under which nature sinks, and life be- 
comes a burden; if, to desire your conversion more 
than riches, more than reputation, more than health, 
more than life—if these things are marks of an enemy, 
then I am your enemy, ang such an enemy, I trust, 
Ishall continue to bgto my last breaty.” p. 200. 


And here too, what a magnificent idea— @ 


“* Would you not think it an Mnor to be employed by 
God in creating a world? Would you not think it an 
honor to be emplpyed by him in preserving and governing 
a world? But greater, far greater is the honor of being 
employed asa co-worker with God in saving a world. 
This honor have all his saints. This honor we are invited 
to share.’’ p. 238. 


But here—what shall we say of pictures of this kind, 
however admirably executed they may be ,when we consider 
the Saviour’s character on earth, the Doer of Good, the 
Prinee of Peace ? 


‘** The charge is sounded, the assault is made, the bat- 
tle is joined,—far and wide its fury rages ; over moun- 
tainsand plains, over islands and continents, extends the 
long line of conflict ; for a time, alternate victory and de- 
feat wait oneither side. Now, exulting acclamations 
from the christian army proclaim the fall of some strong 
hold of Satan. Anon, infuriated shouts from the oppos- 
ing ranks announce tothe world, that the cause of Christ 
is losing ground, or that some christian standard-bearer is 
fallen. Meanwhile, far above the noise and tumult of the 
battle, the Captain ofour salvation sits serene, issuing his 
commands, directing the motions of his followers, send- 
ing seasonable aid to such as are ready to faint, and oc- 
casionally causing to be seen the lighting down of his own 
glorious arm, before which whole squadrons fall, or fly, or 
yield themselves willing captives. Feeble, and yet more 
feeble still, gradually becomes the opposition of his foes. 
Loud, and yet louder still, rise the trumpet acclamations 
of his friends, till at length, the cry of Victgry ! victory ! 
—resounds from earth to heaven ; and, Vietory ! victo- 
ry !—is echoed back from heaven toearth. The warfare 
ceases,—the prize is won,—all enemies are put under the 
conquering Saviour’s feet.’? p. 243. 

* * 7 


* * * 





the gospel, inculcates holiness of heart and life, and 
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“4 And he was clothed w'th a vesture dipped in blood, 


and his name is called the Word of God. And the ar- 
mies of heaven followed him, clothed in fine linen white 
and clean. And out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, 
that with it he should smite the nations ; and he shall 
rule them with a.rod of iron ; and he treadeth the wine- 
press of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God. And 
hath on his vesture and thigh a name written, King of 
kings and Lord of lords. With a similar view of our Re 
deemer the prophet Isaiah was favored, when he cned, 
Who is this that cometh from Edom, with died garments, 
from Bozrah ; this that is glorious in his apparel, travei- 
ling in the greatness of his strength ?”’ p. 253 
- * 


* * 


* * 


«« | have trodden the wine press alone, and of the peo- 
ple there was none with me ; for 1 have trodden them 
down in mine anger, and trampled them in my fury, and 
their blood “is sprinkled upon my garments, andI have 
stained all my raiment.’ p. 256. 

« 7” * 

‘«* Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in 
this desert a high way for our God? Do not some parts 
of this town begin to shake under the weight of his thund- 
ering chariot wheels, and do not his arrows of conviction 
begin to fly thick around, causing some of the people, 
who have hitherto been his enemies,to fall before him. 
p- 260. 

** Will you meet him as an enemy or asa friend? Will) 
yon fall under his arrows of conviction, or be blasted by 
the lightnings of his vengeance ?’’ p. 261. 


. * o 


And here we have the subject of repentance put in a 
way which none but an extraordinary mind could ever 
have hit upon. 

** Select, then, the most healthy, vigorous person of 
your acquaintance ; the man, whose prospects are fairest 
for long life, and say, whether you would be willing to 
stake your soul on the chance of that men’s life contin- 





wing for a year 2? Would you be willing to say, I con- 
sent to forfeit salvation, to be miserable forever, if that 
man dies before the expiration of a year? p. 267. 

** My delaying hearers, if you would not stake your sal- 
vation on the continuance of any other person's life, why| 
will you stake it onthe continuance of your own? Yet} 
this you evidently do, when vou resolve to defer repen- 
tance to a future period ; for if you die before that period 
arrives you die impenitent, unprepared, and perish forever.’ 
p. 268. 

And this is admirable— 

** You expect, if you og do. become religious, to re- 
pent of all your past sins ; for you,well know, that, with- 
out repentance, “there is no pardoff, no true religion ; of 
course, if bg postponing religion to-day, you resolve to 
commit a few more sins,gou expect to repent of those 
sins. You are then, while you delay, constantly making 
work for repentance ; you are doing what you mean to 
be sorry for ; you are building up to-day, what you 
mean to throw down to-morrow. How foolish, how 
ridiculous, does a rational, immortal being appear, when 
he says, J mean to omit some duty, or commit some sin| 
to-day, but I will be very sorry for it to-morrow. I 
will not now hear God’s voice, but I mean to mourn, 
tu be grieved for it hereafter.”’ pp. 276—277. 

© * * * > 

* Itis painful, my friends, to address you in this 
language ; but when I deliver God’s message, I must 
deliver it plainly : I must, to the utmost of my power, 
apply it to your consciences, in allits unbending, un- 
accommodating strictness ; turn it which way we please, 
it will say nothing but this,—repent, or you perish. 
And what, after all, :s there so very irksome, or disagree- 
able, in a religious life, that yon should wish to defer its 
commencement ? - If you must begin some time, why not 
begin to-day ? pp. 281—282. 


“If you cannot bear the reproach of men, how will you 
bear his condemning sentence ; and the everlasting shame 
and contempt which will follow it? It will then be 
known that you had serious thoughts, but that you banish- 
ed them through fear of men ; and sinners themselves will 
despise you as a coward, who did not dare do what he 
knew to be right.” p. 283. 

‘* For what (that is for how much) would you sell the 
gifts, which you hope a benevolent God has given you ? 
Would you exghange them for all the worlds he ever cre- 
ated? If nofyyou ought to be as grateful, as if he had 
actually given you all these worlds ; for, in fact, he 
has given you more.”’ p. 323. 

And here what a faithful picture have we of the self-de- 
lusion that operates forever with man. 


“« Many sins they will deny themselves to be guilty of ; 








what they cannot deny, they will extenuate, and for those, 
which they cannot extenuate, they will make a thousand 
excuses. Ifthe fallacy of one excuse is shown, they will 
fly to another, and from that to athird, and foyrth ; and 
‘when all their pleas and excuses are answered, they 
will return and urge them all a second time with as 
much confidence as at first.. pp. 293—294. 

Occasionally however, in the midst of all this array of 
power and beauty, we have something which appears to 
have escaped, we hardly know how, from the laboratory 
of his mind in its fervent heat—from the furnace thereof 
while in blast. 

‘*That man is capable of equalling the angels in the 
duration of their existence, may very easily beshewn. O- 
riginally, he was, like them, immortal. And he would still 
have posses:ed immortality, had he not become a sinner ; 
for by sin death entered into the world. But what man 
once possessed, he must still be capable of possessing. If 
he was originally immortal, he may again become so.’’ 
p. 464. 

But if what man once possessed he must still be capable 
of possessing—then he who has grown decrepit with age, 
having possessed yonth, may still be capable of possessing 
youth. 

I have had occasion to say already, that the first part 
of this book is hardly worthy of his reputation; but I for- 
bere toadd what I now add with pleasure—namely, that 
the latter part is altogether such as one would expect from 
the steadfast, fervent and exalted power of the preacher, 

One or two eloquent passages more and I must finish. 
Already have I gone far—far beyond the limits of a re- 
view ; but how could it be helped? Every page of the 
book before me waseither dark with a preternatural sha- 
dow which I have longed to see through, or luminous with 


a spirit which I have longed for others, to perceive and | 


acknowledge. 
‘*But,”’ says our author, in one of the most affecting and 


simple-hearted, though sublime passagesof the book—I | 


know of nothing superior to it, anywhere— 
** But I can spend no more time in answering objec- 


tions, or in defending the justice of God against the| 


complaints of his creatures. I cannot stand here cool- 
ly arguing and reasoning, while I see the pit of de- 
struction, as it were, open before me, and more than| 
half my hearers apparently rushing into it. I feel! 
impelled rather to fly, and t!row myself before you in the | 
fatal path, to grasp your hands, to cling to your feet, to 
make even convulsive efforts to arrest your progress, and 
pluck you as brands out of the burning. My careless'| 
hearers, my people, my flock! death—perdition, the never 
dying worm, the unquenchable fire, are before you ! Your | 
path leads directly into them. Will you not then_hear| 
your friend, your shepherd ? Will you not stop, and lis- | 
ten at least fora moment ? Will you, O, will you refuse | 
to believe that there isa hell, till you find yourselves in the 
midst of it? O, be convinced, I conjure you, be convine- 
ed by some less fatal proof than this. Yet how can I con- 
vince you? How can I stop yeu? My arm is power- 
less ; yet I cannot let you go. I could shed tears of blood 
over you, would it avail. Gladly, most gladly would J die 
here on the spot, without leaving this sacred desk, could 
my death be the means of turning you from this fatal 
course But what folly is this! to talk of laying down 
my worthless life to save you. Why my friends, the Son 
of God died to save you,—died in agonies,—died on the 
cross ; and surely, that doom cannot but be terrible, to 
open a way of escape from which he did all this. And it 
is dreadful.” pp. 499—500. 

There! read the whole of that passage over again—read 
it aloud, yetha are astonished to hear of the power and 
authority of this man’s mind, over the minds of other 
men ; of his spirit over their spirits—and ye that wonder, 
when ye are told that the stars of “ other men stood still 
before his’’—and say if ye wonder now, that he was able to 
bind up together as one family, and tokeep together as 
one brotherhood or one household, and for more than 
twenty years too, a congregation of people as varied in 
character, and as variable in faith perhaps, till he became 
their teacher, as ever breathed—amounting to nearly a 
fifth part of the whole population of Portland. Are ye as- 
onished now that he had acquired such ascendancy over 
them ? that under his faithful ministry, they were so bound 
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of the altar—where he broke for them what he beheveg 
to be the bread of everlasting life, that theirthands were 
not ic be unloosed even by death—not even by his death— 
perhaps not till the final consummation of all things. 

But wherefore deal with him as I have dealt, if this be 
true. Wherefore !—simply because it is true. Were he 
one of the multitude, he might be suffered to go astray 
with impunity ; but the mischief that men do by error, is 
always in proportion to their superiority. Shadows arg 
copied with more ease than lights—anybody may admin. 
ister the portion of death to a fellow-creature, gasping on 
the very threshold of the grave; but who is there like him, 
with power make such a death tolerable to the surviver ? 
Who is there now, with power so to move the imagination 
of the afflicted, that they shall be ready to go into the 
grave, as the Hindoo woman goes to the funeral pyre ? 

But his errors have been alluded to. How know we 
that he did err? Was he not mortal? Was he not a man 
like ourselves ? But did he err on the subject where I have 
supposed him toerr? 1 do not know—I cannot be sure~ 
but I believe he did ; and believing this, and claiming for 
myself the right whichI joyful concede to every other 
man, to say what he thinks proper, and to do what he 
believes to be his duty, I have said so. It is not for you 
to judge between us—there is but one Judge for every 
such case; and to Him I appeal. He is the everlasting 
Judge of Heaven and earth, and shall he not do right? 

T have no fear for the issue. Have I dealt with his 
servant too harshly ? I have only done what we are all 
commanded to do—I have done what I believed to be right 








up together, and so lashed as it were to the very horns 





and proper. If I am wrong, it is the error of my under- 
standing ; not of my will. I have said what I believe to 
be the truth. 

There are those who charge me with disturbing the 
ashes of the dead. 1 deny the charge. I war not with the 
dead ; and yet perhaps it were better to war with the dead 
than with the living; for whoare theythat suffer by the 
hostility of man? Are they those that inbabit the subterra- 
nean store-houses of earth? the buried population of 
countless empires?—I do not—I could not—I deny the 
charge ; 1 would not for my right hand, go to the burial 
place of the great and good,whatever might be their errors 
or their supposed errors, with any feeling of hostility. 

But why say that a preacher of the gospel should have 
been tried for his life? Simply because, without paying 
any regard to his character, or to the motive that influ- 
enced him, if either of the three persons who died in the 
way mentioned, died one hour the sooner for what he 
said, the law says—the law of the land—that it will not 
hold him guiltless. For every death, so happening, what- 
ever were his motive, the preacher, like every other man, 
is held to answer, and should be held to answer. What if 
a pious man, with the best intentions in the world, should 
write on the wall of a room with phosphorus ; and the 
sleeper there, on waking in the dead of night, and seeing 
the tremendous inscription of “ Menge, Mene, Texet, 
Urnarsin,”’ were to go distraé¢ted, or die on the spot. 
Perhaps the author of the catastrophe might be allowed 
to escape the first time. But suppose he were to repeat 
it on another—still with the best and purest intentions in 
the world, and only for the purpose of converting a sjnner? 
Would he escape the second time? Ought he? Buta 
third time—if he were to hazard the experiment for a 
third time, believe you that the law would suffer him to es- 
cape ? No indeed—for that life he should answer with 
his own, whatever were his motive. It is not permitted 
unto man to try such experiments with his fellow-man. 

Such is the law, and itis high time that the multitude 
were apprized of it—high time they should know that to 
frighten people to death, for a good purpose, would be 
regarded by the law as no better than shooting them to 
death for a good purpose; and that, whenever they risk 
such un issue, they are made answerable by the law for 
all the consequences, whatever they may be. 
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“ apathy ?—We are looking to her, and every other 
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It is not for ine to say whether Edward Payson, the 
servant of @od, foresaw the accomplishment of the proph- 
ecy, alluded to; nor is it for me to say whether he hoped 
for it—or desired it—for much as he coveted the enlarge- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and willing as he was 
to enlarge it by any sacrifice or effort, so far as himself 
was concerned ; and though he might not be sorry to have 
the lot fall, as alot, among his people, yet Ido not be- 
lieve—I dare not—I cannot believe—that he would have 
singled out any human creature for sacrifice. 

But enough. Such things occur too frequently with us. 
Our fellow-creatures. are assailed every day upon their 
death-bed by pious and excellent creatures, who want 
nothing but a little common-sense to enable them to see 
that they are doing mischief, not good ; they would have 
4 man, or a woman, or a child, settle the account of a long 
life with our Maker, at a moment when they would net be 
trusted to settle a bill with a neighbor, norto give change 
for a five-dollar note. I would not speak with levity on 
such a subject—I should grieve to be suspected of any 
personal allusion—but J do ay that such things are, and 
that they shall be put astop to. If one way will not do, 
another shall. Physiciags have had their lesson ; and 
hereafter the preachers of the gospel may have theirs. 

s 
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RTLAND, 
WEDNE 'y AUGUST 27, 1828, 
Boston. 

Boston is the heart of New-England—the very 
heart of this wide, brave cotntry, whefe the children 
of six different republics dwell together as one broth- 
erhood ; where with hardly an inch of territory forti- 
fied, every living creature goes to sleep as ifthe whole 
of New-England were fortified with rock, and built 
up to the clouds. ‘This is not saying too much for 
Boston.—Look at her history—what she was in the 
settlement of America, she was in the liberation of 
America—the first and foremost of the whole country; 
and she might be the same now, if they that inhabit 
her palaces and hills were awake to their own power. 
And why are they not ? The active capital of Bos- 
ton, at this very moment, is enriching, not Boston, but 
other cities, and especially New-York. Why such 








large town is looking toher for example. It is there— 
there in the centre of this heart that we should look 
for the silent, sure—uninterrupted—uninterruptable 
energy that has kept up the pulses of New-England 
for nearly two hundred years. And yet if we do look 
there, what do we see ? Prodigious activity, and pro- 
digious power yielding to sluggishness : preternatural 
enterprise giving way to preternatural caution—a 
money-making to a money-saving spirit. Where are 
the young men that are to take the place of their 
fathers by and by ? Are they prepared for supporting 
the character of theirtown? We shall see ;—and 
that as early as other engagements will allow, wheth- 
er they have not been top much enervated by luxury, 
and whether they have not been too much addicted to 
counterfeit English habits, for an undertaking so 
arduous. 





PORTLAND, 

A stranger would believe, were he suddenly drop- 
ped into the middle of Fore-street, just now, that he 
had landed in the heart of a large city. On every side 
of him, he would see the bustle and preparation of 
wealth and activity ; whole rows of handsome three 
and four-story brick buildings starting up on both 
sides of the way—and either faced with a superb 





Clapp’s blocks, with a handsome granite cornice at 
the roof, or pillared and supported, or at least liberal- 
ly ornamented with granite ; and this, where but the 
other day, you couldsee nothing but a few miserable 
white-washed one-story, or two-story pine shops. If 
an old inhabitant of Portland were to return to it 
now, after an absence of ten or twelve years, he 
would not believe his own eyes. He would see a 
brick, embryo city, where he left a wooden village ; 
handsome blocks, where he left nothing but detatch- 
ed dwelling houses, intermixed with detatched and 
ill construced shops. Indeed,we have little reason to 
complain of the spirit or prospects of Portland.—So 
much activity and so much good-sense, with much 
Jess wealth, would do wonders for any place. Look 
at Boston. See what has been done there by a simi- 
lar spirit ? and then judge of what may be done for 
Portland, ifthis continue a few years longer. Let a 
few of those who have left us—the Cobbs, the Wil- 
lises and a few more return to us, and Portland will 
be, inten years, what it may not otherwise be for 
twenty—a large and thriving commercial city. N. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

Of the old subscribers to the B. L. G. only five have 
sent back the Yanxee and B. L. G.; but as two out 
of the five did not put their names on the envelope,the 
publisher does not know how to proceed. They will 
be so obliging as to excuse him, therefore, should they 
receive a second number ; and, in returning that, if 
they will put their initials, and the town on the out- 
side of the wrapper, they will escape all future anoy- 
ance, 

TO SUBSCRIBERS AT BOSTON. 


We cannot do what we desire just now ; but our 
subscribers at Boston will soon receive their paper on 
the morning of publication, or at least earlier than 
they now do. They may depend on our zeal ; but 
we are making safe and permanent arrangements; and 
they of necessity are slow. 
 — 








For the Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette. 
O’NEIL, 

During the Irish wars under the reign of Elizabeth, the 
famous Shane O'Neil, ‘by the prescriptive right of ages,’ 
says the historian, ‘thanist of his powerful Sept, and by 
the patent of Henry VIII to his father, Earl of Tyrone, 
suddenly left Ireland, the scene of his suffering and revolt, 
and passed over to England. He entered the presence- 
chamber at Whitehall, at the head of his body-guard of 
Gallow-glass, arrayed in their national costume, with bare 
heads and arms, to plead, as he said, at the foot of the 
throne, the cause of kis religion and hisrights. ‘ The lion- 
ported queen,’ struck with his romantic enthusiasm and 
gallant bearing, acknowledged his rights, andsent him 
away with promises of favor. But his destruction had been 
resolved on, and he returned to his country only to find it 
accomplished. 


The pomp of England’s heraldry 
Blazed o’er the courtly throng, 
And shed a rich and sudden light 
Their gallant lines along ; 
For England’s lordly chivairy 
Stood by their monarch there, 
The beamings of whose sovereign eye 
Fill’d the illumined air. 


Her sovereign eye was over them, 
And they were bow’d and still ; 
As the great hosts of stooping clouds, 

Waiting the thunder’s will. 
What gorgeous swell of minstrelsy 
Shook the deep silence then ? 
It rang along the vaulted roofs— 





granite from the roof to the floor, as in Willis’s and 








The tread of warrior-men. 


The solemn tread of warrior men, 
It hushed the minstrel’s sound ; 
And stern and statue-like they grew, 
The moveless ranks around. 
Then o’er them looked their monarch’s eye, 
With a flash that one might feel, 
When on her guarded presence broke 
The fierce and proud O’ Neil. 


The fierce O’Neil !—his Gallow-giass, 
A wild and solemn train, 

Trode at his back with rapid pace, 
Looking but on their Shane. 

Their yellow tunics’ loosen’d folds 
Rose on the startled air, 

From mailed.shoulder and bare head 
Stream’d back their flowing hair. 


The proud O'Neil !—his haughty lip 
Is curl’d with ire subdued, 

The fever on his burning brow 
Tells of a fearful mood. 

From the red ranks of hot revolt, 
With its deadly pride he came ; 

In his swollen heart oppression’s hate 
Strove as a struggiirg flame. 


He stood ; and in his bearing high 
There was no sigu of awe ; 

He stood there—in the presence-hall, 
As on the field of war ; 

He had passed on, as an unstay’d wave, 
Over the battle strife— 

They said a spell was over him, 
He bore a charmed life. 


The proud O’Neil—his knee is bent 
At the maiden-monarch’s feet ;— 

It were not well her pardoning look 
His unquail’d eye should meet, 

It were not well his haughty tones, 
Her softening heart should hear ! 

Loud as a war-horn’s blast his word 
Broke on her bending ear. 


** Queen, 1 have knelt before thee ! Lo, 
At thy throne-foot, O’Neil ! 

Who hath gone amidst thy battled hosts, 
As through thy waves his keel ; 

His keel—on Exigland’s hostile shores 
Conquering the deep it came— 

He kneeleth now at England’s throne, 
To crave, what he should claim ! 


To crave what he should claim—his right ! 
His fathers’ ancient sway— 

His fathers’ worship—and the faith 
His mother gave, what day 

She taught him, and his opening heart 
Was fill’d as from her breast ! 

Render O’Neil his right, great queen !-— 
He vails rebellion’s crest.’’ 


Heaved their bare, sinewy arms aloft, 
His wide and solema train, 

And flash’d their lowering brows—for he 
Had spoken—he—their Shane ! 

Yet when, with lofty courtesy 
And great majestic tone, 

Answer'd the Sovereign, as hush’d shades 
They stood before her throne. 


** O'Neil, thy queen hath mercy ; she 
Would not that ought of wrong, 

Beneath her sceptre’s rule, should crush 
The weak, or rouse the strong. 

She would not thatthe noble brave 
Like abject slaves should kneel ; 

Her iron chaineth but the heart !— 
Go—thou hast right, O’Neil.’’ 


They pass’d away, the warrior men, 
With the soften’d hearts of peace. y 


They deem’d their cheerful hearts Were bright; 


And the battle-fires might cease. 
Gaily toward their island-home, 
They rode the bounding wave ; 


They reach’d—to know a monarch’s word— , 


| ad 


To taste her gift—a grave. 
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THE CANAL, 


"Thanks to our correspondent. The subject is one 
of the deepest interest to the prosperity of Maine. N. 

« Mr. Editor,—It has been well said, that ‘ there 
is a tide in the affairs of men.’ So also it may be said, 
that there is a tide in the affairs of States, which, if 
unobstructed in its progress, may flow .on alike to 
prosperous fortune. To look for a moment about us, 
upon the several sister-states of our union, and mark 
the genius and enterprising spirit devoted to internal 
improvement, and domestic industry, is but to pause, 
and gratefully admire an apparent emulation in the 
tread of each, in pursuit of the countless benefits ever 
sure to flow through those channels for the common 
good. Such rivalry, the child of vigorous enterprise, 
whether beheld in the affairs of individuals, or pro- 
ceeding from a national spirit, is alike worthy of our 
approval. 

Since the closing period of our late war with our 
British neighbors, the progress throughout the several 
states, in internal improvement, has far surpassed 
that of any other nation during a like period.— Nor has 
the manufacturer, nor rsachinist, during the same pe- 
riod, failed to excel his transatlantic fellows, in his ex- 
ertions to advance in mechanical improvement, or in 
his displays of inventive genius. Let then the ‘tide 
in these, our affairs of general interest, remain unob- 
structed in its progress; yet each member can share 


« Mr. Neal,—If one may judge by the manner in 
which the Yankee is conducted, [ think he may safe- 
ly assert that the editor is a man of—(compliments o- 
mitted)—to say the least; and yet, surprising as it 
may appear, the pages of the aforesaid paper do at 
times exhibit some very gross mistakes. 

The tenor of this communication will be devoted 
to the laudable purpose of rectifying a late blunder, 
in hopes of making you a little more careful in pass- 
ing your strictures on things with, which you are total- 
ly unacquainted, and for which I shall ex a civil 
echane. To wit, in that oe of the amusing 
medley under date of 23d July, which you devot- 
ed to the worthy object of exposing the errors 
of your unruly neighbors, you assert that our farmers 
evince a palpable deficiency in taste and education 
for not leaving on their farms a part of the oniginal 
produce of the soil! Now be it known to you sir, 
that if a tree is deprived of its companions, and left 
to the mercy of the winds of heaven, or in fact, an 
number of trees, if left in an exposed situation, wi 
stand but a very short time, and prove extremely det- 
rimental to the adjoining buildings, fences, &c. &c. 
I will now leave it to your Yankeeship, to say which 
is most conducive to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, the beauty and convenience of a 
few old half dead-and-alive trees, or security from the 
damages that will accrue to the adjacent premises at 
the time of their downfall.” i H. F. 

Cooper, August 15, 1828. 





Something out of the common way to be sure ; 
such a correspondent is valuable. N. 


‘© Mr. Yankee,—I’m one of those miserable wretch- 
es, whom this neighborhood call “ odd fellows,” be- 





in the flood of prosperous fortune, only in the ratio of 
his advances in that worthy object. 


rank. ‘The interest of Maine in her internal trade, 
as well as that from abroad with her markets, may be 
greatly promoted by a timely advancement in the 
field of internal improvement ; or she must, without 
that effort, long remain behind her sister-states, with- 
out a share in the fruits resulting from such enter. 
prise. 


She has, however, just now embarked in the 
cause, and I most heartily congratulate my fellow citi- 
zens on the occasion of such an enterprise. The 
spade and pick-axe, in the hands of the industrious 
laborer, have already presented good omens of pro- 


to see uniting the tide at Portland, with a numerous 
chain of lakes in the interior of the state. 
brace in its course, the Presumscut River, passing 
generally in its valley, and probably unite eventually 
with the Androscoggin and some other important riv- 
ers—making, we trust, a continued navigation of fifty 
or sixty miles. The workmen are advancing vigor- 
ously—the rough is becoming smooth—the heavy for- 
est is yielding its strong hold of the soil which it has 
long shaded, and the frequent roar of blasts in the 
rock, all show the passer by, that obstacles of the 
most Opposing primitive character, are fast yielding 
to the skilful attack of man. We may hope to rest 
our eyes on this important undertaking, at the close 
of another year, in all respects complete, and ready 
for navigation; and let us hope also, that its successful 
accomplishment may awaken our men of capital, to 
the duty which they owe in the cause of improvement 
of a like character, throughout our state. 
Respectfully, 
Junius.” 
ERROR CORRECTED. 
Ourc 


wholewaubject anew. N. 


None, there-| 
fore, would we see lingering quietly in the outer | 


ee is certainly right, and I as cer- 
tainly wromg in what I said touching the trees allud- 
to here.=The error should have been corrected long 
ago, for long ago I knew it to be one ; but I put it off 
till afair opportunity should oceur of handling the 


cause we happen to differ from them in matters of 
tastea few. Ican admire a piece of poetry, take for 
instance ‘ Genius Waking,” by Percival.—Yet if I 
ishould dare to say what I feel, respecting this—I 
|should be considered little less than an insane man, 
jand should fear that the wall of the Charlestown-hos- 
| pital would enclose me, if the county-jail was not 
|thought strong enough. And so it isever with the 
| world, if you dare to think for yourself—slap—down 
| goes your name on the list of eccentrics. T’other 
\day | met with a young girl,whom al] the world (i. e. 
some dozen mp who never saw nothing, nor 
jnothing else) call beautiful—angelic.—-My opinion 
| was required.—‘‘She is well enough,” said I. At eis 
they opened their great green eyes, and their Jittle 
| grey eyes, and rushed upon me in a body, and were 


| just sending for the parson and constable, when fortu- 
gress. The Cumberland & Oxford Canal we are soon | nately I turned the affair off as a mere joke—telling 
d open their 
It will em-| Peepers—heartily begged their pardon—was glad to 
|get free with a few kicks and punches, and have not 


them I wished to see how wide they c 


opened my mouth since. 
Among my oddities, are indifference to parties— 
dislike of “ pawns” or ‘ pledges,” because [ must 
kiss the girls—pshaw ! it makes me sick only to think 
of it—and last,yet worst, the use of those most villain- 
ous, insipid, ideotical things, cards, which are to sup- 
ply the place of ideas—to fill up the time of those 
very young men who darn’t say I love—but tread 
upon their lasses’ toes—one of whom actually answer- 
ed such a hint with, ‘‘If you love me, say so, but don’t 
dirty my — ~ 
Now Mr. Yankee, I wish to know how it is, that 
such an odd fellow as yourself, makes out to weather 
the storm. I should think, if you make headway, I 
might; for though my strength is less, my oddities are 
also less, and these will balance, I think. Had | bet- 
ter never open my mouth again, except to say “ good 
morning,” “‘will it rain to-day?” “ it was afine day, 
yesterday,” or “last month was rather stormy ”—or 
shall I say what I think, and let others do their worst? 
If you willadvise on this point, do—if not, at Jeast 
tell me the easiest way of quitting life—the cord, the 
pistol, or the knife.” tedentoue SkyscRaPER. 
Kennebunk. 





‘ins. Consultthe greatest happiness of the great_ 
est number. Say anything, do anything, whatever 
it may be, that after some experience, and fair consid- 
eration, you believe likely to promote the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number. But you need not 
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thing agreeable to say, any more than of personal de- 
fect? Ifyou do so atall,never do soto Aira person. 
You will sooner be forgiven by the party for telling 
her to her teeth, that she is hump-backed, or warped 
in the woof, or slab-sided, than for telling it to another. 
Such remarks are sure to reach the ear of the party 
interested. Ifan enemy will not, a friend will, re. 
port what you have said, the first time she is either 
pleased or piqued. N. 





Gymwasia,—At Brunswick, they have already a- 
dopted a dress for exercise; and are improving rapidly 
and effectually in all that concerns the health, strength. 
and carriage of the body. 

At Cavais, on the St. Croix, a gymnasium is estab- 
lished, with prospects altogether creditable to the 
neighborhood. Other symptonis are beginning to ap- 
pear among our schools and high seminaries. 





Bowpoin Cotiece.—It is now seriously intended 
to adopt a collegiate dress®t this excellent institution. 
‘The advantages are felt to be many and great :—econ- 
omy, equality, uniformity, ngatness, and a feeling of 
brotherhood are all on the side of such a dress. 

Itis really astonish®hg to see how much comfort 
may be enjoyed, apd how much valuable information 
may be had at this college Me sum. The 
whole expense of tuition, arding and et 
ceteras does not exceed one hundred dollars a year : 
books being passed from the students of one year to 
those of another, need not cost more than two or 
thrée dollar? to the fitshman ; clothing perhaps 
$40. In fact, as they have managed by clubbing to- 
gether to reduce their weekly charge of board to 
1, 12 1-2 for cash, the whole expense of a student need 
not exceed $150 a year.e 

P. S. On the Tuesday before commencement, an 
oration will be delivered by Wm. Pitt Fessenden, and 
a poem by Grenville Mellen before the Athenzan- 
society atthe college. ‘These are two of our mos! 
promising young men. 





From a correspondent at Brunswick. 


‘Mr. Neat—During this term, much attention has 
been paid to gymnastics. Your visit here had a very favor- 
able effect. It led to increased attention. The exercises 
have been attended to, regularly three times a. week ever 
since. Exertions are now making for the erection ofa 
shed over at least a part of the apparatus. The students 
are more healthy and active this term than usual, and 
they all say, that they can accomplish much more in their 








into all similar institutions throughout the country. 
impossible for students to be bealthy without exercise. 
The neglect of it frequently brings on (as it has often beea 
asserted in your paper) what is best called the student's 
complaint, which leads to consumption and finally termi- 
nates in death.” 








speak of personal appearance, unless you have some- 


studies by spending the allotted time in exercise, than they 
could before the establishment of the gymnasium. 


It is to be hoped that gymnasia will soon be introduced 
It is 


FROM A SUBSCRIBER. 





* It is the noblest act of human reason 
To free itself from slavish prepossession, 
Assume the legal right to disengage 


From all it had contracted under age.”” Butler. 





** Some errors, handed down from age to age, 

Plead custom’s force. 

That's vile ; should we a parent’s faults adore, 

And err because our fathers erred before ?”’ Churchill, 
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